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In introducing another series of " Inductive Bible Studies," 
it may be permitted to refer again to the meaning and pur- 
pose in the use of the word "inductive," especially as the 
employment of it in this connection has received some slight 
criticism. This criticism would have been unnecessary had 
it been recognized that the term is not intended to bear its 
rigid, scientific signification. It is not supposed that the forms 
of inductive logic are implied when these " studies " are called 
" inductive." It is only claimed that the principle of work is 
an inductive one, not that the method is the inductive method. 
The spirit of the whole arrangement, the organization of the 
material for study, is intended to proceed along this line — 
from facts to principles, inferences, conclusions. A glance at 
any one of the " studies " will disclose this. It seems reason- 
able, in view of this fact, to entitle them " Inductive Bible 
Studies." 



The expectation may reasonably be cherished that, in 
undertaking to give help in the study of the New Testament, 
as well as of the Old, this journal may succeed in accomplish- 
ing a needed and important service by the very fact of its 
carrying on both lines of investigation under the same cover. 
The Old Testament has long found light cast back upon its 
pages from the New ; but it seems fair to say that the New 
may find much light for its better understanding out of the 
Old. One field only may be suggested. An adequate treat- 
ment of the Syntax of the New Testament Greek has not yet 
been given. The scholar who is to give it to us, however, 
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will be one who is thoroughly acquainted with Hebrew Syn- 
tax. Far more than many are aware, is the New Testament 
influenced by the Old not only in its teachings, its words and 
phrases, but also especially in its Syntax. The student who,, 
with comparatively small knowledge of Old Testament syn- 
tactical constructions, will apply this knowledge in the study 
of those of the New, will find himself richly rewarded. Many 
obscure connections and relations of thought will be unrav- 
eled and made plain by the application of some of the sim- 
plest principles of Hebrew Syntax. 



Men are beginning to see more and more clearly that the 
essential element of prophecy is not prediction, but religious 
instruction. The great importance of these conclusions is 
obvious. But their breadth of application, while not so clearly 
recognized, is striking and undoubted. They admit of appli- 
cation to the New Testament. When this application is made^ 
the New Testament Gospels cease to be history or biography, 
and become themselves, in the highest and truest sense, 
prophecy. Regarded in the character of history, they are 
fragmentary, incomplete, not capable of complete harmoniza- 
tion. Their difficulties are troublesome to careful and sober 
scholars, and become stumbling-blocks to over-scrupulous 
inquirers. But when considered in their true light, as written 
for prophetic instruction, as religious teaching, the difficulties 
disappear and the real meaning and purpose of their form and 
character shine clearly out. This stand-point seems to be the 
only one from which the best progress can be made in their 
study. At once their fragmentary form is seen to be insep- 
arable from their prophetic character. Then each writer is 
recognized as having a definite aim which governed the selec- 
tion and arrangement of his material. Thus, while these Gos- 
pels remain historical in the highest sense, still they are not 
history but prophecy. 



This age is blessed with an abundance of excellent helps 
for the investigation of the Scriptures. Some of the best 
thought of the ablest scholars and thinkers is constantly pass- 
ing into this kind of literature either in books or in the peri- 
odicals. It is possible to name more than one commentary 
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of our day which is absolutely unequaled by anything which 
has heretofore been written. It would seem to follow as a 
corollary that the knowledge of the Bible possessed by those 
who enjoy these advantages must be superior in character 
and extent. This is not necessarily the case. The possession 
of excellent exegetical helps does not assure the wise employ- 
ment of them. If it takes genius to write a good commen- 
tary, one might also almost as positively assert that it takes 
genius to make a right use of it. The suggestion is here 
gratuitously made to professors of biblical exegesis in theo- 
logical seminaries that they devote a portion of their time to 
the instruction of young men in the right use of the right 
commentaries. 



The custom of making more or less extended comments 
while reading a passage of Scripture in the public worship of 
the church is attended with many advantages. It need not 
be said that peculiar gifts of mind seem to be necessary to 
achieve the highest success in doing it. But there is no rea- 
son why it might not be practiced to a greater extent than at 
present by many who could do a useful service to their hear- 
ers by a brief word of explanation or application in the course 
of their Scripture reading. In this connection an interesting 
note by Hatch in his " Essays in Biblical Greek " may be 
cited. After pointing out the ancient custom of commenting 
while reading in public and the use of the verb commonly 
translated " read " to express this double idea, he says, "It is 
probable that this practice of reading with comments explains 
the parenthesis in St. Matt. 24 : 15 ; St. Mark 13 : 14 [translated 
in R. V. ' let him that readeth, understand,' but more fully by 
Hatch] ' let him who reads, and comments upon, these words 
in the assembly take especial care to understand them.' " An 
excellent rule to observe in relation to all Scripture passages 
on all similar occasions. And then he adds, " It may also 
account for the coordination of ' reading ' with exhortation 
and teaching in St. Paul's charge to Timothy, I. Tim. 4: 13." 
While this interpretation destroys the common application 
of the text, it encourages a most valuable practice, and formu- 
lates an important principle. " Give attention to reading with 
comments in the public assembly." May many ministers be 
moved to obey the apostolic injunction. 
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In the discussion of the inspiration of the Bible it may be 
noted with some surprise and just criticism that the argu- 
ments presented for any view too often depend for their 
validity upon the assumption of facts in themselves question- 
able, or which never can be fully established, nor yet posi- 
tively denied. A recent writer, for example, contends that 
the divine origin of prophecy is conclusively shown by its 
predictive character, and hence that prediction forms an 
essential element of prophetic inspiration. He introduces, as 
an illustrative proof, Is. xxi. In a forcible and graphic way 
he shows how this oracle, assumed to have been written by 
Isaiah some two hundred years before the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus, applies to that event. Hence it may be regarded 
as expressly foretelling it. But suppose that Isaiah was not 
the author of this prophecy, and this is not impossible; 
or suppose that he wrote it with reference to a siege and 
fall of Babylon accomplished by the Assyrians during his life- 
time, as is very plausibly urged by some. What then becomes 
of the argument, based upon this chapter, in behalf of the 
view that precise prediction belongs to prophetic inspiration? 
It loses its force. It will be said, however, that the reason 
for referring this oracle to another author than Isaiah, or to 
events of his own life-time, is to avoid allowing such inspira- 
tion. But, the reply would be made, can we allow it if it is not 
absolutely required ? Can such a passage be introduced in 
arguing for this position if any other explanation for its con- 
tents can be given? Does not a law hold in reference to 
inspiration similar to that which is usually applied to the 
events of sacred history, that the miraculous is not to be 
alleged when natural causes suffice to explain an event ? Is 
anything of the nature of supernatural prediction of historical 
events to be alleged to belong to the prophetic inspiration of 
a portion of Scripture when on any other grounds it can be 
reasonably explained ? These objections are urged by many 
with much force. They claim that such passages should be 
ruled out of the discussion of such a point. This principle of 
procedure must be applied before one has a firm footing for 
determining the character of the inspiration of the Bible. 
Hence, while the position is firmly held that distinct predic- 
tion forms an essential element of prophetic inspiration, it 
might reasonably be objected that passages like Is. xxi are 
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unhappily chosen as the basis of this doctrine. Certainly one 
cannot be too careful in the testing and weighing of argu- 
ments upon subjects so vital to biblical science. 

The demand is repeatedly made that, in the study of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, one should lay aside preju- 
dices and approach them in the same dispassionate attitude 
that one studies Homer or Dante, the laws of Manu or the 
Institutes of Justinian, the Rigveda or the Zend-Avesta. Only 
in this way, it is claimed, can trustworthy scientific results 
be attained, since true science is incompatible with a priori 
assumptions. The phenomena of literature must be studied 
in the same colorless light that we investigate those of the 
physical universe. In other words, the Bible must be studied 
simply as literature, and not as a result of divine cooperation. 
How shall we meet this demand? 

In answering this question we must bear in mind that the 
Bible unquestionably contains natural or literary elements 
aside from the spiritual or miraculous that may be blended 
with it or superimposed. The Bible does not shrink from 
the most exhaustive examination of the phenomena pre- 
sented in its literary elements. Here is a field for wide 
and profound study, from which it is possible that criticism 
may yet bring to light richer results than the past has 
dreamed of — results that may at first be unacceptable because 
they seem subversive of traditional views. If these views, 
however dearl)' cherished, have nothing but a hoary tradition 
to rest upon and cannot withstand the test of a fair and 
impartial criticism, we should know it, that we may set about 
the discovery either of new evidence upon which they can 
stand, or a reasonable hypothesis that will account for the 
new facts. The literary element in Scripture invites and 
rewards the most patient and rigid scrutiny. 

But it will be observed that this does not answer our 
question. No reasonable person denies that the literary ele- 
ment in the Bible can profitably be studied as such. The 
question is whether trustworthy scientific results can be 
obtained when the Bible is studied as mere literature. We 
say, No. For the reason that the Bible is not mere literature. 
The demand that the Bible should be so regarded proves that 
it is more than literature. It is the unique product of a two- 
fold activity, human and divine. It is not mere body, but 
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body and soul. The dissection of a corpse is not a useless 
study, but it is one-sided, and if put forward as an adequate 
conception of the powers and functions of a living man it 
becomes grossly false and misleading. A close study of the 
humanity of Jesus Christ has thrown much light on his mis- 
sion and work; but if we are asked to study him as mere 
humanity, as a common man, the product of his age, we 
affirm unhesitatingly that no trustworthy results can be 
obtained, that all such study is misleading and pernicious, 
that it starts from false premises and ends in distortions and 
delusions. The attainment of a trustworthy gnosis begins 
with a humble recognition of all related facts and not 
with a magisterial denial of facts because they happen to 
transcend the critic's personal experience. The arrogance of 
criticism is shown nowhere so clearly as when it makes itself 
the measure of the universe. 

Moreover, since God is a Spirit and must be spiritually 
discerned even in the phenomena of the physical world, and 
as nature hides God rather than reveals him to the vision 
that is not spiritually opened, so a study of the Bible as mere 
literature conceals rather than reveals the supernatural ele- 
ments. The natural eye sees apparent disorder, grotesque 
mal-adjustments, improbable or impossible events, effects 
without causes and causes without effects. It fails to discern 
the inner harmony, the exact adjustments, the nice balancings 
of spiritual power issuing in the accomplishment of an 
eternal purpose which constitutes, after all, the central and 
essential fact, to which the natural elements are but so much 
machinery, necessary to be sure, but only incidental. Hebrew 
literature is important in itself, but it refuses to be under- 
stood except as the mere vehicle of a revelation which is of 
infinitely greater importance. It is a mirror which reflects 
the supernatural. If there is no supernatural, then of course 
the image in the mirror must be dismissed as the effect of 
jugglery or delusion. In all study of the works as well as the 
words of God it is very easy to descend from the super- 
natural into the natural, but it is impossible to ascend from 
the natural into the supernatural. From all these considera- 
tions it must be clear that no trustworthy scientific results 
can be established from the study of the Bible as mere litera- 
ture, inasmuch as it presents an induction from a certain class 
of facts only, and these the least important. 



